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Concert and Individual Singing Compared 
By T. P. Giddings 


Supervisor of Music, Minneapolis, Mnn. 





HE straight and narrow 
way is a difficult one for 
anybody to travel. The 
Scylla and Charybdis yarn 
or the more modern simile 
which innate delicacy of 
mind forbids one to more 
than hint at, gives a good 
picture of the mental state of the music su- 
pervisor trying to decide how much concert 
work and how much individual work to do 
in the singing classes. 


CONCERT WORK 


The class is the vocal ensemble which is 
to make music. Music so beautiful that all 
will enjoy singing. They will learn to read 
music, to appreciate the music the ensemble 
makes and from that learn to appreciate the 
music made by others. The ensemble will 
sound better than any one voice or set of 
voices of which it is composed. The poor 
part of any one voice will be offset by the 
good part of another. The amount and 
quality of tone of the ensemble will be 
greater and better than that of any one voice 
or set of voices in the ensemble. This will 
give a greater range of dynamic expression 
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than any one voice or set of voices. This is 
true whether the pupils are singing unison 
songs in the lower grades or part songs in 
the upper grades or the high schools. Thus 
it is clear that the music most worth listen- 
ing to will be made by the ensemble. 


READING MUSIC 


The ensemble will read music better and 
faster than will any one singer or set of 
singers in the ensemble. Here again the 
mistakes of one pupil will be offset by the 
good work of others and the reading will 
move along more musically, more rapidly 
and smoothly than will the reading oi any 
one pupil or set of pupils. This rapidity 
and the musical quality of the concert read- 
ing has a very important bearing on the in- 
terest of the class and on their progress in 
musicianship. There are in every class 
some who do well and others who do less 
well. The old saying that “a chain is as 
strong as its weakest link” is hardly true of 
the vocal ensemble. Rather is the opposite 
true, the ensemble is as strong as the sum 
of the good points of all the singers in it. 
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One of the bugaboos that bothers teachers 
of musical ensembles is the fact that some 
read better than others. It is not to be won- 
dered at. This will always be so. All that 
can be done is to call out the best that is in 
every one and let it go at that. See that the 
work they do sounds well, that the mistakes 
made by different pupils do not mar the en- 
semble and all will be satisfied. 


BUILDING THE ENSEMBLE 


Welding a class into a music making ma- 
chine worth listening to, is the first and 
most important task of a teacher. When 
the musical effect of the ensemble is of suf- 
ficient beauty to call forth supreme effort 
from every member of the class it is func- 
tioning properly. It is quite astonishing 
how the music they make will reach out and 
grasp each one in the class and spur him to 
higher and higher levels of artistry. When 
this happens the poorest ones in the class 
will follow along so swiftly and perfectly 
that it will seem that every one is singing 
perfectly. One can run his ear along row 
after row of singing pupils and never hear a 
discord. With the ensemble functioning 
like this; there is no limit to the amount of 
polishing and beautifying these pupils will 
welcome, or to the interest they will take in 
the singing class. 


This welding of the ensemble is only ac- 
complished after perfect attention has be- 
come a rule that does not need to be en- 
forced. The pupils enforce it themselves. 
This is only possible when the discipline is 
perfect and the teacher has to pay no atten- 
tion to it. 


Nowhere has this welding been done 
more perfectly than in the various National 
High School Orchestras. It is amazing how 
perfect the ensemble is though many mis- 
takes are made by the individual players. 
The mistakes of one are counter-balanced 
by others. There is a quality to the music 
of the ensemble that just reaches out and 
carries the poorest player along on the 
wave of enthusiasm until he surpasses him- 
self. 


The same spirit should permeate every 
vocal ensemble in the schools from the kin- 
dergarten through the high school. Tt must 
be done skillfully and sound so well that it 
will attract and hold all the singers and spur 
them to do their best all the time. Singing 
popular songs will not do it. Community 


singing as usually carried on will not do it. 
Singing carelessly or too vigorously will not 
Only the most careful and perfect 


do it. 


rendering of the selection as to beautiful 
tone, perfect intonation and fine expression 
will do it. If the teacher has not a fine tonal 
sense, it is useless for her to try to bring 
about this inspired result. There are always 
some in every class who are so musically 
sensitive that they will know something is 
wrong and will not be interested enough to 
work. The poorer ones will take their cue 
from these and the beautiful spirit of doing 
something worth while will be lost. Pages 
might be written on the relation between 
perfection of result and interest. 


This perfection of ensemble has been 
vaguely sensed by music teachers for years. 
It has been called by various names such as 
musical feeling, interest, etc., but it is not 
often reached. The reason is that the stand- 
ard of musical perfection in the teacher’s 
mind is seldom high enough to satisfy the 
pupils. 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE ENSEMBLE 


The pupils should be taught that mistakes 
are to be expected and not to be feared. 
The teacher will go among the pupils and 
show them how to make their voices sound 
better, how to keep in tune with the others, 
how to read the music better, etc. Fears 
and inhibitions are eliminated as they work 
together for a betterment of the whole. 
What he does to make the ensemble better 
spurs the pupil to greater effort. 


SEATING PLAN 


The best pupils should be in the back 
seats and graded down to the front where 
the poorest ones are. This helps the en- 
semble greatly in several ways. No one is 
bothered by having to hear someone worse 
than himself. The sound that he hears 
coming from the rear is always better than 
he himself can make. So the weaker ones 
are helped. Incapacity or plain laziness are 
rewarded alike by a front seat. Energy and 
ability go to the rear. Those who are able 
to respond so instantaneously and correctly 
that they keep together in time, tune and 
expression with others are in the rear of the 
class and the solidity of tone and depend- 
ableness of performance behind them help 
all in the ensemble. Seating pupils in vocal 
ensembles as stated above is the very best 
music test that has ever been devised. It 
does all that the other tests pretend to do 
and is a gumption test in addition. The de- 
sire to get ahead and the willingness to pay 
for such advance with hard, careful work 
are both present in this test. It is a test 
that is working all the time and not foisted 
upon the pupils without notice. 
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DISCIPLINE 


Schools where so called “freedom” is al- 
lowed seldom have good singing ensembles. 
No personal freedom is allowable in any 
music ensemble. If there were there would 
be no ensemble. It would be but a collec- 
tion of soloists. Individual freedom is right 
and proper when it does not descend to li- 
cense, where freedom is allowed. It is just 
as well for the teachers to look into the 
singing class occasionally and see whether 
freedom is degenerating into license in that 
school. If it is, the singing class will show 
it first, for nowhere in the whole school does 
discipline show its value so perfectly nor its 
lack so instantly as in the singing class. 


INDIVIDUAL SINGING 


The ensemble will improve with the bet- 
terment of the individual singers. Individ- 
ual work will disclose a wide difference in 
attainment among these. This need not 
alarm anyone for it is always so in every 
class, no matter what the branch studied. 
It merely shows more plainly in the singing 
class. The slower ones will not be able to 
read as rapidly as the others. The lazy ones 
will not put forth the speedy effort neces- 
sary. If the singing of the class or of any 
one pupil is not just right, every one will 
know it. The pupil’s voice may not be as 
fine as some others and this is a source of 
chagrin to him. It is impossible for individ- 
ual singing to be as fine as the ensemble 
singing, no matter how much is done 
with it. 

Some routine should be established and 
followed to make the individual work go 
rapidly and reduce the drawbacks to a mini- 
mum. Each pupil should take his turn at 
singing alone the same as he recites alone 
in any other class, and the same business- 
like attitude toward it should be developed. 


HOW GOOD SHALL THE INDIVID- 
UAL WORK BE? 


This is a most bothersome question. Sup- 
pose there are seven seats from front to 
back in each row in the class room. In these 
seven seats are seven pupils singing the 
same part. They are in a perpetual contest 
to see which one is the best. The best one 
sits in the rear seat. The others grade down 
according to ability to the poorest, who sits 
in the front seat. 


Ii the first three, counting from the rear, 
can sing the music fairly well at sight, the 
music is about the grade of difficulty for the 
class to sing individually. It does not mat- 
ter if the four front ones do stumble and 








make mistakes when they sing alone. They 
always will for these are the slow, the lame 
and the lazy. We are principally concerned 
with the smart, energetic, more musical 
ones in the rear seats. The smart ones have 
suffered in the schools while the poor and 
the lazy have received too much attention. 
In the singing class none need suffer. The 
poor ones can have more individual chances 
than the good ones. The ensemble will sing 
as much material as the smartest ones can 
cover. The poor ones will get what they 
can in the ensemble. The work should be 
planned for the good of the best in the class. 
Enough material should be used to keep 
these humping and let the poor ones tag 
along and get what they can. If this is con- 
sistently done the poor ones will get far 
more than if the work were slowed down to 
meet their needs. 

Individual singing is one of the best ex- 
ercises ever invented to develop poise. One 
who sings new music alone before a class 
will be able to think on his feet in any other 
situation with little or no embarrassment. 
This vital fact is one of the great values of 
correct music teaching. The pupil is called 
upon to do many things at a time and to do 
them well enough to be pleasing to the lis- 
tener. 


SUITABLE MUSIC 


The music for individual music reading 
may be a little easier than that sung by the 
ensemble. In every book there are some 
pieces easier than others. Let these be used 
for individual singing if the pupils are at all 
sensitive about the mistakes they make. If 
a song is too hard they will get discouraged. 
If it is too easy they will not think it worth 
while. This last explains the educational 
lassitude so frequently encountered. Many 
of the things done in school are not worth 
while. The pupils instinctively know it and 
refrain from effort. Most school work is too 
easy and pupils learn to dawdle instead of 
work. How much this attitude has to do 
with lack of success later in life must be left 
to those who run the schools. A mere mu- 
sic supervisor’s opinion is of little weight. 

As stated: above, the singing classes and 
the material they use can easily be planned 
to avoid all these troubles. 


DIVISION OF TIME 


How much concert singing and how much 
individual singing to include in each lesson 
is a matter for each teacher to decide for 
each class. A hint for this is contained in 
the old recipe which advises mixing the in- 

(Please turn to page 55) 
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An Informal Talk and Demonstration* 
By T. P. Giddings 





HEN I am called upon to 





= Talk about music educa- 
tion in the Minneapolis 

VV A! schools I usually begin 
t with the statment that I 








H i am directing the most im- 
Tei wna Ooms toh portant educational work 
in Minneapolis. The rea- 
son for this statement is the key-note of this 
afternoon’s presentation. 


The aim of school music is education. 
Music is simply the means which the teach- 
er uses. I am not a music teacher: I am an 
educator, and music is the medium I use. 





Music, in the popular sense of the term, is 
recreational—but the study of music is a 
serious study. One of our greatest educa- 
tors said that music, rightly taught, estab- 
lishes habits of immediate and accurate re- 
sponse as does no other subject in the curri- 
culum. 


When pupils have learned many songs 
and can sing them beautifully, then a part 
of each music lesson is recreational, but in 
the acquisition of the skills which make this 
enjoyment possible, the pupil has an experi- 
ence given in no other subject—namely, 
that of thinking in rhythm. In other sub- 
jects the pupil may set his own pace but in 
the reading of music the time is set for him, 
and to achieve his end he must think of 
many things at the same time and proceed 
in rhythm. He must sit correctly so that 
his tone may be smooth and beautiful; he 
must listen to the other children so as to 
sing with them; he must read notes in 
rhythm to give the melody; he must apply 
words to his ‘melody and sing the whole 
with expression to make of it the art song 
the composer intended it to be. In no other 
subject is he called upon to achieve so much 
co-operatively. 

People sometimes call the music system 
which I teach, by my name. It did not orig- 
inate with me. I sometimes look at myself 
in the mirror and think how strange it is 
that I, a vocalist, have been able to make 
contributions to the field of instrumental 


*We are reproducing herewith an informal talk 
and practical demonstration given by Mr. T. P. 
Giddings, of Minneapolis, Minn., to the Grade 
Teachers of the Catholic Schools of Milwaukee on 
Dec. 30, 1929. Mr. Giddings, who is Supervisor of 


Music in the Public Schools of Minneapolis, was 
assisted on this occasion by Miss Clara Nelson of 
the Ginn & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


music as well as that of vocal music. My 
distinction lies in the fact that I have been 
able to select the best things in the field of 
successful school teaching and apply them 
to the teaching of music in both fields. 

School teaching has been going on for 
many, many years and in observing fine 
teachers at work I have seen some excellent 
devices used to carry out the common sense 
principles of learning and teaching. These 
principles and devices I have successfully 
applied to the teaching of school music. 

It is sometimes said that I crush the 
originality in my teachers. This may be 
partially true. However, I believe it would 
be more cruel if I should say to the two 
hundred and fifty new teachers who come 
under my supervision each year, “You are to 
teach music. Do so and see if you can in 
one year achieve greater success than I have 
in my forty-four years of experience”. It 
seems to me better to say: “This is what 
I have gathered in forty-four years. Here 
it is: use it and go farther if you can”. It 
would not be fair for me to say, “Begin 
where I was forty-four years ago and come 
along if you can”. 


So much for the origin of the method. 
Now let us consider the instrument used in 
the study of music. A finer instrument than 
the human voice may be invented, but it has 
never yet been done. You are able to buy 
other instruments but voices you must ac- 
cept as they come to you and train them to 
sing. The simile “Sing like a bird” is a most 
erroneous one. Birds do not sing: they 
make their natural sounds...and we like to 
hear them...but do not try to imitate them 
in your schoolroom. 


The fundamental characteristic of the 
voice is its beauty of tone. If the tone is 
not beautiful, there is no reason for its be- 
ing. Our one principle to be kept in mind 
is that quality, not power, is paramount. It 
is amusing to recall that the great singer, 
Florence Macbeth, did not qualify for a part 
in an operetta in her high school days be- 
cause her voice was not powerful enough. 
She now says: “When I at last learned that 
power did not count, I began to progress”. 
Today her fee is from $1,200 to $1,500 per 
evening for singing. She is rewarded for 
letting the power develop naturally. 


When the child first comes to school, our 


biggest job is to train the ear and to give 
the ear something to hear. A full discussion 
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of developing tone production, treating de- 
fective singers, tuning the class, and teach- 
ing rote songs is found in your own Teach- 
ers’ Book (Music Education Series*). Let 
me also refer you to “The Child Voice in 
Singing” by F. E. Howard. 

We shall now consider the use of the 
book “Songs of Childhood” (Music Educa- 
tion Series) in the hands of the children in 
Grade 1A. The child has acquired two skills 
which we will use here: the ability to read 
words and the ability to sing a melody by 
imitation. We shall now combine these two 
skills in the acquisition of a new skill— 
namely that of applying the words of a song 
to a tune sung by the teacher at the same 
time the words are being read. 


The books are open to the new song— 
page 3l—and may be held up, as they are 
here (because the children are sitting in 
chairs) or left flat on the desks with the 
children following the words with the fore- 
finger of the right hand. The teacher 
stands in the rear of the room. She sings 
the melody of the song on page 31 with 
“loo” while the children apply the words. 
There is no signal for starting. The chil- 
dren are to begin a moment after she be- 
gins—which is almost simultaneously with 
her, for their perception of pitch should be 
very quick. At the end of the song the 
children return to the beginning immediate- 
ly—in rhythm—and this time the teacher 
sings more soitly, helping where the chil- 
dren need it. The third time they begin in- 
dependently, and again she helps if neces- 
sary. However, with the song on page 44 
we find the children able to repeat it PER- 
FECTLY after only one hearing. 





The teacher should not sing the melody 
nor should the pupils read the words before- 


hand. The teacher should not sing the 
words: she should sing the melody with 


“loo” or “la” at its normal speed and the 
pupils should keep their eyes on the words. 
The pupils learn the songs very quickly as 
both eye and ear are working together. 


Any questions? Yes. “Shall the teacher 
stand in the rear of the room”? This brings 
up a very vital principle of school teaching. 
Who can hear better—a blind man or one 
who can see? Let us suppose the teacher is 
in the front of the room in this part of the 
lesson. When she speaks, the pupils look 
at her so they can hear what she says. 
When we permit this, we are defeating our 
own ends. It is better to have the children 
whet their ears to find out what is going on. 








*Ginn & Co. 


In Kindergarten and 1B the teacher 
stands before the children in presenting a 
rote song, for then they cannot read, but as 
soon as they are able to use their eyes in 
getting information from their books, then 
directions from the teacher should come 
through sensitized ears while the lesson is 
going on. This training of the ear is the 
vital part of all future success in music. 

Another question asked is, “Should the 
first grade be taught their words first before 
singing’? The answer is, “No”. You want 
the child to learn to read the first time he 
looks. It is immaterial if the pupil reads 
the words accurately at first. He will get 
them in time. It is the power to do—not 
the particular piece that counts. 

Our first grade classes in Minneapolis can 
learn from four to seven new songs in a 
twenty-minute period and learn them well 
enough so that they are able to sing them 
again. Our one principle to be conscien- 
tiously observed throughout all the grades 
is that “Power to do” not “Pieces” is our 


goal. 


DEMONSTRATION 
Fourth and Fifth Grade Lesson 


MATERIAL 


Books in use: “Elementary Music” (Mu- 
sic Education Series). 

Blank Staff on blackboard. 

Lesson program on blackboard. 

Memory—“America”. 

New—Page 23. 

Review—Page 22. 

Children held books open to page 23. In- 
dividual pieces of music paper about 4” by 
8” were placed at side of each desk, pencil 
in pupil’s right hand, ready for use. 

Children sang one stanza of “America”. 

When they finished two children at rear 
of room arose. 

The first child said: 

“There are no sharps or flats. 
This is the Key of C. 
DO is in the third space.” 

Teacher placed clef sign on staff as pupil 
recited. 

Teacher-pupils in back of each row, pen- 
cil in hand, walked down the row at right 
of desks to see that each pupil copied the 
clef and DO of the new song. 

Teacher blew DO on the pitch-pipe as she 
placed it on staff. While class sang DO 
until he began to write notes on staff. 

Teacher wrote “do ti la so” on staff. The 
first child, standing, sang, holding last tone 
until teacher wrote “so mi so”. 
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Teacher said, “next” and wrote “do ti re 
do”, which was sung by the second pupil. 
This took half a minute. 

Teacher put down crayon and dictated 
“do so ti la” as he said, “next”, and the 
third pupil sang. 

Children wrote these phrases on their mu- 
sic paper while each pupil-teacher pencil in 
hand, corrected the work of the pupils in his 
row. 

-Pupil-teacher also corrected wrong tones 
iffsung by pupils in his row. 

Teacher dictated “la so do”. The last 
note dictated was the first note in the song 
to be sung. 


Teacher said, “Books”. 


Children put pencils down, slipped music 
paper into their books (so that it protruded 
about half an inch, to be ready for the next 
lesson) and sang immediately. 


Children sang the syllables and pointed 
below the notes. 


The first attempt was successful by the 
time the children reached the last phrase. 
Teacher gave directions while children sang 
and children corrected their mistakes as 
they went along. 

Teacher corrected individual pupils quiet- 
ly and effectively without disturbing the 
class, keeping everyone in good position, 
tapping correctly, singing smoothly and to- 
gether. 


The second time the class sang with the 
words, pointing to the notes. 

The third time books were up. 

. The fourth time books were closed while 
they sang the first stanza from memory. 
This was not entirely successful but the 
children kept on singing, finished in time 
and on the right note. The next time they 
will keep their song in mind more clearly, 
knowing that this is expected of them. 

To aid the children in singing together 
the teacher said: “Show me the first meas- 
ure with the forefinger of each hand. What 
do you think in your mind as you sing this 
measure ?” 

Children count “1, 2, 3, 4”. 

“What do you think in your mind as you 
sing the whole song”? 

Children count “1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4”, etc., 
softly, with a slight accent on “1” and “3”. 

Mistakes in tune when singing the words 
were corrected in this manner: 


“What do you sing in your mind when 
you look at the first note” 

Children sing “DO”. 

“What do you sing in your mouth when 
you look at the first note”? 

Children sing “There’s”. 

“What do you sing in your mind when 
you look at the second note”? 

Children sing “ti”. 


“What do you sing in your mouth when 
you look at the second note’? 
The children sing “a”. 


“Remember to sing the correct tones in 
your mind when you are singing the words 
in your mouth and your song will sound 
as it is written”. 

Drop in pitch was corrected by the teach- 
er blowing the pitch-pipe as the children 
sang, the children correcting their pitch 
without stopping the song. 


The children sang smoothly and with 
beautiful tone and consequently were able 
to achieve all the things asked of them as 
they went along, without stopping to listen 
to the teacher. 

Seventh and Eighth Grade Lesson 
Voice Testing—Facts to be remembered: 

Girls’ voices are more difficult to place 
than boys’ voices. 

Quality, not range, should be the deciding 
factor. 

Test by giving tone G above middle C. 

(Please turn to page 52) 
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MEET THE NEW EDITOR 


It will undoubtedly please the readers of 
THE CAECILIA that the Rev. Joseph J. 
Pierron will from now on be more closely con- 
nected with the affairs of THE CAECILIA 
than heretofore. 

It gives me real pleasure to announce that 
Father Pierron will now be editor of THE 





new “Ave Maria Hymnal” undoubtedly the 
finest on the market today, are assurances that 
the editorship of THE CAECILIA will be in 
reliable hands. Under Father Pierron’s guid- 
ing hand, our readers are given further assur- 
ance of my promise to raise the standard of 
THE CAECILIA to the highest possible. 


REV. JOSEPH J. PIERRON 


CAECILIA, myself acting as associate editor. 
Father Pierron is too well known to need fur- 
ther introduction. His articles on “The How 
and Why of Church Music” in previous issues 
of THE CAECILIA, his elaborations of the 
“Decrees on Church Music,” and lately his 


I ask the continuation of your good will 
toward THE CAECILIA. 
All correspondence should be directed as 
heretofore. 
OTTO A. SINGENBERGER, 
Associate Editor. 
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AN INFORMAL TALK AND 
DEMONSTRATION 


(Continued from page 30) 

Pupil sings up an octave, then down to 
G below middle C, up again, and keeps go- 
ing until the teacher says, “stop”. 

Pupil must sing as fast and as loud as he 
can—ifast to take little time, and loud to 
show quality of voice. 

Ifa girl’s voice reaches high G with a full 
and free quality and she sustains this tone 
without effort, then she is classified as first 
soprano. If she sings to low G, her voice 
showing a rich alto quality, and if she sus- 
tains this tone without effort, then we may 
be safe in saying she may sing second alto. 
If, however, her voice has a soprano quality 
but she cannot sing the high G freely, then 
we say second soprano—and if the voice 
shows an alto quality but the lower tones 
are not free, then we may say first alto. In 
these two parts a voice is always safe. 

We have another voice here—a bass— 
who has more to do than all the others; 
he must hear and sing a new octave and 
read from a new clef. His voice is the most 
important in the class, since his part is the 
foundation tone of the chord. 


How shall we seat the parts? 


The two important parts are the soprano 
and the bass—they must hear each other. 
Also they must be heard by each of the 
other two parts—so we shall seat them in 
this manner: 


Front of Room 


Tenor Bass Soprano Alto 


Second Alto Bass Soprano Second Soprano 
First Alto 

Books (“Junior Music”’—Music Education 
Series) were open to page 97. 

Teacher blew DO. 

Everyone sang the first tone of his part in 
the song—the bass giving his tone first, since 
this is the key-note, although the song began 
with an alto-tenor solo. 

At two taps (the signal to begin) everyone 
began to sing. ; 

The teacher said to the first sopranos: 

“What do you sing in your mind on first 
beat of song?” 

They answered: “Nothing.” 

“What do you think in your mind on the 
first beat of the song?” 

“They answered “1.” 

“What do you think in your mind until you 
begin to sing ?” 

They answered “1 2 3 4, 1 2 3.” 





“You may say this aloud, but softly, and 
listen to the second alto.” 


The second alto sang “so-mi-la-so” while 


-the sopranos, altos, and bass counted “1 2 3 4, 


1 2 3” and then all together sang the chord 
“do, so, do, mi” on the fourth beat of the 
second measure, and read through the song. 

Mistakes in time and in tune were corrected 
as in the fourth and fifth grade lesson. 

Tone Production: 

In all singing, especially in the reading of 
new music, the tone must be perfectly smooth 
and light. Very few teachers or children 


possess ears keen enough to make sure a tone 


is perfectly smooth. The sense of touch is the 
one special sense we know to be infallible. 
Therefore we teach the children to test their 
singing in the following manner: Place the 
tips of the fingers of the left hand lightly just 
below the waistline in the middle front. Then 
place the thumb of the left hand lightly on the 
ribs as high and as far under the left arm as 
possible without moving the tips of the fingers 
or the body. Keep the back straight and lean 
slightly forward as in the usual singing posi- 
tion. Place the right hand on the chest. Sus- 
tain Do on this tone (sound G). If the 
fingers and thumb on the left hand move in 
steadily and the chest does not rise and fall 
while inhaling and singing, then the tone will 
be perfectly smooth and you are really sing- 
ing. A habit of smooth singing can be estab- 
lished by frequently directing the children to 
“Test your singing” during the music lesson. 


Poor phrasing often becomes a habit be- 
cause so much time is spent taking a new 
breath. A helpful drill to be practiced is this 
one: 


Sing “America” and watch me at the end of 
each phrase: Hold it until I give the signal 
for the new phrase by a slight motion of the 
hand. The taking of breath should be imper- 
ceptible and the new phrase begun as smooth- 
ly as the preceding one ended. 

The ordinary class phrases in this manner: 








Artistic phrasing, with no rests indicated may 
be visualized as: 





This ideal may be established by using the 
suggestion given above. 


With the help of these delightful classes I 
have enjoyed presenting to you this afternoon 
a few of the ways in which I direct my teach- 
ers to improve their music classes, technically 
and artistically. I am grateful for the op- 


portunity and hope that I may be of service 
to you at some other time. 
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My Mother Dear 


For unison or three part chorus. 
The second and third voice ad libitum 


C. ATTENHOFER 


thee, my moth - er dear, So 
for the pre - cious gift, He 


ad lib 


illite 





a 





ten-der - ly I Un - less it be the bless- ed Lord Who 
sent me from on The dear-est of all moth-er dear Be - 


r ee we 









Who dwells in heav’n a - bove 
Be - neath the bright blue sky 


dwells in heav’n a - bove, 
neath the bright blue sky, 
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DESIGN IN MUSIC 
By Kathleen Boland 


Many people think that composers make 
music without any effort; that they suddenly 
become inspired, and music flows automatically 
from their pens on to the paper. This is very 
far from the truth. 


Besides making beautiful melodies and har- 
mony, the composer has to arrange the music 
into a pattern or design. Sometimes the design 
is a very simple one, but it can still be beautiful, 
just as a little cottage can be very simply built 
and at the same time lovely in its shape and 
proportion. And this shaping or designing re- 
quires more care and thought than is generally 
supposed. 

Here is a little tune composed by a child of 
ten. I wonder if you can discover what is 


wrong with its shape: 


Bx. t. 
—,— —- fy — st - > —- 
== SSS} 
oe. = ==: on ee: one == es =| 
— = 
et A a FN ee a Om 
or SES Sarre 


SS 


—J-—-—_— 


3-5 


You will, I am sure, have noticed that the 
tune is not balanced; the second half is much 
longer than the first, and not at all in keeping 
with it. 

Now compare the above tune with the fol- 
lowing well-balanced little song, where one 
phrase answers the other in a very satisfying 
way: 


Fx. 2. 


Ee a eee lianas 
a 2 ae le = = i a 
role Ee = = = S = ioe eo} e— = 





— 


é = tee 


One feels that nothing could be taken away 
or added to this tune without spoiling its pro- 
portion. 


This design with two parts, one, as it were, 
answering the other, is called TWO-PART 


FORM OR BINARY FORM. 


Here is another tune which is badly built or 
designed : 



































Ex. 3. 
2 ee eet et 
Bee Ta, az—T F ea me te tC 
ee 
= oe ee ee 
=: = tr — r i + — ee Cc 
22 2S SSIS SSS} 











This tune is monotonous because there is so 
much repetition. It makes one long for a little 
variety, and reminds one of a row of houses 
all exactly the same. 


The following tune goes to the other ex- 


treme: 


Ex, 4. 


(os 








—— 
Se I > ses ———_ 


et — 
é' SS == jeg 


Git: queens sere TE oI 

















The fault of this tune is that although there 
is plenty of variety, it lacks unity and does not 
hold together. Repetition is necessary in music 
to avoid the strangeness of too many new tunes, 


Now, notice in the following national tune 
that there is variety as well as unity. It is 
written like a sandwich—one tune, then a dif- 
ferent one, and then the first tune again. This 
design is called TERNARY FORM, and it is 
a very useful and satisfactory one. The first 
part is repeated because the composer wished 
to impress the tune on his hearers before pro- 
ceeding to a new one: 


Ex. 5. 


SS 
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Sometimes a little finishing tune or tail-piece 
called a Coda is added to either the Binary or 
Ternary Form, as in: 


Ex. 6. 


* Sleep, my Baby.’ 


ee a | 
T 7 t J eee —%- 
| je — 6 ose 
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i ——— 
sien r = 2 SSD: 
a 
NS eS ee 
Gis oo a tes => = >. S = 
Ex.7. The Rowan bea 


pee = 


I have had a tiny bungalow built in the heart 
of the country, and I have called it ‘Ternary 
Cottage,’ because it is built on the three-part or 
sandwich plan. 


The kitchen, or the living-room, is in the 
centre and, on each side, there is another room, 
one a sitting room, the other a bedroom. At 
the back there is the dearest little garden, which 
I call ‘The Coda.’ It is planted with forget- 
me-nots and pinks, and in the centre is a tiny 
water garden. You have no idea how pleasant 


it is to have tea in my Coda on a sunny after- 
noon. 


ei 


efS 








CONCERT AND INDIVIDUAL SINGING 
COMPARED 


(Continued from page 27) 


gredients with judgment. Remember that 
concert singing and individual singing are 
both of great importance, though the direct 
objectives differ somewhat. As a general 
rule one-third of the music time should be 
spent in singing and perfecting old songs. 
One-third of the time should be spent in 
singing new songs in concert. One-third of 
the time singing new songs individually. 
With plenty of properly graded material so 
that the same song need not be sung to 
death the question is easily solved. 


If they sing in concert too much few of 
them will know anything. If they sing in- 
dividually too much they will go so slowly 
that it will spoil the reading of many and 
disgust the better ones. Concert singing for 
rapid music reading. Individual singing for 
the betterment of the individual. The mu- 
sical effect of both to be as beautiful as pos- 
sible first, last, and all the time. If music 
does not sound well there is no earthly rea- 
son for its being at all. Mix the ingredients 
with judgment. 








An interesting chapter it would be, truly, 
with the subscription—“Church Music a la 
Barnum”! The gramaphone, the newspa- 
per ad, the special press-agent service, the 
bill-board, the staging of the surpliced 
sanctuary choir in the downtown theatre— 
all this has been tried and lauded as up-to- 
date reform endeavor. Then comes the spe- 
cial train crusade idea, it, too, is quite a 
novelty and “makes a hit”—-while the train 
is moving. Now, who will be the first of 
these live-wire evangelists to bring us the 
glad tidings of Gregorian reform by means 
of the aeroplane or the dirigible? Think of 
their singing “gloria in excelsis” way up “ 
excelsis”! How overwhelmingly grand the 
idea! It is undeniable, these people are in 
their element “in excelsis”, i. e. they are “up 
in the air” most of the time anyway. Their 
“gloria”, however, is quite another question. 





An apostleship of prayer for bringing 
about a thorough reform of Catholic church 
music in all parts of the United States ap- 
pears, from point of view at least, to be the 
very last hope, indeed. We might have a 
new Motu Proprio every year without, for 
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that matter, improving conditions material- 
ly. Incidentally, it should be said, that the 
Motu Proprio is merely a sign, which serves 
to point the way along the roadside, and 
not, as some seem to take it, a “bus” into 
which you need but climb in order to “get 
there”. A solemn declaration in one part 
of the country, that the Motu Proprio is hic 
et nunc in force, is reform just begun, but 
not yet accomplished. And as for the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, it should be remem- 
bered that some people have good will, some 
have not; some have the intelligence, some 
have not; some have neither, some have 
both, but poor taste besides to offset it all. 
And to this all the new complexities arising 
from differences of nationality, etc., and 
then tell us please, if you can, how this 
tangle might be straightened out without 
the aid of prayer! Yes, prayer—private and 
public—is needed, if the complete transfor- 
mation of church music conditions in the 
United States is to be anything more than 
a mere chimera. By the way,—have you 
ever heard of any public prayer being or- 
dered in this country for this very deserving 
intention? Could it be that our motto has 
been “labora” without the “ora”? We can 
all be apostles of the reform of church mu- 
sic by praying for its spread and success; 

} all be apostles 
in this sense. Let us not forget to pray 
that God may hasten the day of better 
things all over the land! 


Rev. A. L. 
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